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a J BAX , Feb. 14.—It is becoming a com- }- 


wk in Albany that “ this is a dull 
ture.” The outside public, who may 
@ occasion to watch its proceedings thus 
ll not be inclined to dispute the propo- 
~ ‘The Senate has done little of public in- 


i discussing the Governor's Mes- | 


{if that can be called of public interest,) 
ile the Assembly has busied in’ pro- 
ing the fight over the Speakership, calling 
iformation that was already in its posses- 
a, practic: a little economy at the expense 
fit employes, and loading its committees 
flow! with e lot of bills, few of which are new, 
nd:those few generally impracticable. 
and yet it may besome consolation to the 
jeople to know that their legislators have not 
een mitogether idle. If they have not been 
tious as law-makers, they have 
_Yeasonable diligence as politicians, 
not been unmindful of the fact that 
re of office is short, and that others 
ft them; and they have done, and 
| still doing. much to prepare the way and 
ke straight the paths of the voters of the 
umonwealth whose inestimable privilege 1t 
| be to nominate and elect their successors 
ft November. In other words, they have de- 
ied « large, and perhaps the largest, part of 
if tinie and attention, thus far during the 
i, to studying the political situation, fore- 
ag the probable future of parties and fac- 
* ns iz this State, and making arrangements 
lor the Campaign of 1879. It may be of inter 
the public to learn what progress they 
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mve made, what results, if any, have been 

‘Feached,and what is to be the probable pro- 

fame of the leaders of the respective par- 

‘gathered from the consultations and 

uses that have been held here up to the 

esen time. The politicians of both parties, 

my be premised, look upon the coming 

sign in this State as of the highéstim- 

nee, and likely to be decisive of the Presi- 

hl contest in 1880. Hence the early and 
Anterest taken in it. 

first of the Democratic Party. The un- 

xpected and overwhelming defeat encountered 

by the party in this State last Fall hada very 

“pr effect upon the leaders, who early 

to the conclusion that something must be 

ine to hea) the divisions in the party and pro- 

ote harmony among the warring factions. Up 

the time of the election the most bitter and 

plenting warfare was raging between tho 

fen and Anti-Tilden factions, extending 

rough all the State departments, the Demo- 

atic press, the leading politicians, and so on 

0 the rank and file of the party. Every 

pmocratic State officer, except Mr. Mackin, 

, "was known to be a candi- 

next Fall, Lieut. Gov. Dor- 

and Seeretary of State Beach repre- 

the more bitter Anti-Tilden candidates, 

ney-General Schoonmaker the more mod- 

spposition to ‘Tilden, and Controller Olcott, 

back: Gov. Robinson, the ever-faithful ad- 

erentsof the sage of Gramercy Park. Butthe 

sauit of last Fall’s election produced a panicin 

“their breasts alike, and put a sudden check 

‘their individual ambitions. In the face 

“this stunning blow, which menaced the en- 

‘@ fumily, they suddenly ceased their quarrel- 

e Bnd began looking wistfully at other 

help. John Kelly, who ruled the slums of 

New-York, whence comes the chief Democratic 

/ strength, and who had cast his lot with the bit- 

st of ‘Tilden’s. foes, also felt the shock of 

November election, andin the success of 


Anti-Tammany combination he beheld the 
ad | ee from under him and the gulf 


8 juncture the crafty old fox of Gram-— 
saw his opportunity. He caused it 
> around that he had a panacea 
# programme that would heal the wounds 
mocracy, gather in and harmonize its 
ts, and set the party once 

its pins. Emirsaries were sent out to. 
disconsolate leaders of both factions 
ations at the Gramercy mansion, and 
month of December, and -up 
eeting of the Le Democratic 
and love-feasts were daily held at No. 
the one acea was discussed, 
tasted, an r being made palata- 
fy. Cor libations, was very generally 
w here be remarked, by the 
iy, and in view of Tilden’s recent testimony 

aeaitpipioores igure in these. com 
d ry nou! t 

parried the latch-key of Gramercy Park 

mansion, and went in and out day and tat 

ire. This is stated on good Democratic 
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conferences, 
last month, was on 
Tilden tha’ 


me for the re- 


his was a cunning 
, and shows 
and of the se- 
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PARTY—TILDEN GAZING TOWARD | 


t he} 


Aa 
Fests gs 


z 


he 
the 


ig a cat’s- 
paw of the advocates of “harmony” with that 
‘ultimate intent. Itis certain that Goy. Rob- 
inson does not want a renomination, and it was 


; P 
e: His health is bad, his eye-sight is 
ailing, and he is getting old and dyspeptic, as 
his Me sufficiently indicate; but he is de- 
voted to 
Presiden’ 


den’s"forturies, and will sid his 
oan tial aspirations hey Hee one gs Mr. 
en may dictate, whether n, or 
getting out of, the field for BF bemadbrmant 
nomination at the time. 
BR es ig substantially the situation of + 
mocracy as regards the coming campaign in 
this State. The order for “ harmony 0 the 
basis of a renomination of the old ticket has 
gone forth, and is being echoed by Tilden’s 
satellites all over the State. Among the lead- 
ers of the party here in Albany it has been ap- 
gy and for the time being a 

ut it has not yet received the assen 
leading Democrats in the State, and there isapt 
to be s breakin the programme at any time. 
The more it is considered the more’ manifest it 
will appear that it is one of those Tilden 
schemes that inure to the benefit of himself 
solely, and that its inevitable result will: be to 
fasten Tilden once more upon the party as the 
leader of the Democracy of this State, with the 
tea of his being again fastened upon the 

mocratic Party of the country as its candi- 
date for President. Rather than submit to 
this, the Anti-Tilden branch of the party may 
deem it preferable to bolt the programme al- 
together. In that event, their candidate for 
Governor will be either Seymour, Dorsheimer, 
or Beach. It is hardy probable that Seymour 
will consent to run, byte he might possibly 
do so if it were found indispensa’ the de- 
feat of the Tilden scheme for a renomination 
to the Presidency. Next to Seymour the choice 
would uudoubtedly be Dorsheimer, who is 
manifestly growing in favor with the Democ- 
racy, and. who,jin the matter of brains and 
culture, is beyond question the foremost man 
among the active politicians of the party in 
New-York. 

The Republicans in and around the Legisla- 
ture are quietiy and with entire equanimity 
watching the frantic efforts at ‘“‘ harmony” of 
the Democratic factions, feeling confident that 
whether the nominee for Governor next Fall 
be a Tilden Oran Anti-Tilden man—a Robinson, 
a Seymour, ora Dorsheimer—he- is doomed to 
inevitable and sure defeat. . 


$$ — 
AN ATTACK ON SPEAKER RANDALL. 
—_—>——— 
LUTTRELL ORITICISES THE RIVER AND 
HARBOR BILL, AND DENOUNCES THE 
DEMOCRATIO SPEAKER. 

Wasuinetox, Feb. 14:—Mr. Luttrell, of 
California, made a short speech in the Honse 
to-night, in .which he severely criticised the 
action of the House. Commerce.Committee for 
the manner in which it distributed the appro- 
priations for river and harbor improvements. 
He of the State of West Virginia getting 
nearly $200,000, while the whole Pacific slope, 
with ite immense commercial interests, 
was almost entirely neglected. He created 
some merriment by saying that the 
canvas -that was made into —grain- 
sacks in his district alone, would cover 


the whole State.of West Virginia, so that the 
sun-light or dews of heaven would never touch 
her soil. -Hesaid that heretofore the Pacific 
slope had had a representative upon the Com- 
merce Committee, but in’ this Congress they 
had been denied'one. He closed his speech by 
some caustic remarks aimed at Speaker Ran- 
dall, during which he said: ‘1 contend: that 
California and the Pacific slopé have been 
denied that representation upon committees 
to which they were justly entitled. . I contend, 
further, that the interests of the whole Pacific 
slope demand that we shall select for Speaker 
of the next House some man who will reorgan- 
ize the Democratic Party, who will the 
brains of the party at 


Ww 
the head iF goede 
tees, where they will ican the who.e 
people.” 


. OR 
CHANDLER USES FORCIBLE WORDS. 


= 
HE NEVER SENT A DISPATOH THAT HE 
WOULD NOT BE GLAD TO SEE PUB- 
LISHED—TILDEN THE GREATEST FRAUD 
EVER SEEN. 
Detroit, Mich., Feb. 14.—In his speech 
last night to the Republican caucus, which 
nominated him for Senator, Zachariah Chand- 
ler said: ‘‘I had the honor of having a little 
something to do with the election of 1876. It 
was an election'‘on one side of fraud and vio- 
lence, and without any exception—and I say it 
deliberately and after mature consideration— 
that the greatest fraud,.in my judgment, that 
ever was seen on the eartli was Samuel J, 


MR. 


; SURE coe 
} BURNED TO THE WATER'S EDGE. 
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DESTRUCTION OF A MISSISSIPPI STEAM-BOAT 


—SEVERAL MEN REPORTED CRIPPLED. 


patch. dated Port Jefferson, Ky., has been re- 
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Carno; Ill,, Feb, 14.—The following dis- | 


| SENATE. 
ANOTHER DAY OCCUPIED BY THE DEBATE— | 

MR. BLAINE RAISES SOME NEW POINTS |. 

AND URGES THE PASSAGE OF THE BILI— 

A SUBSTITUTE OFFERED PROVIDING FOR 

DIPLOMATIC NEGOTIATIONS AS A MEANS 

OF CORRECTING THE EVILS COMPLAINED 

OF, 

Wasurxerow, Feb. 14.-2A large audience 
was drawn to the Senate galleries to-day to 
listen to the continuation of the discussion of 
the bill to prohibit immigration from Chine. 
Secretary Evarts and the Brazilian Minister 
occupied seats in the diplomatic gallery, 
and remained attentive listeners until 
about 6 o'clock. Mr, Matthews’ speech 
‘of yesterday seemed to have produced a 
material change of sentiment among Senators 
who had not given much thought to the 
questions involved. His speech started the 
inquiry whether the United States could afford 
to break a treaty solemnly entered into with 
the Emperor of China in a summary manner, 
and without the usual formality of addressing 
® diplomatic note to the Chinese Government 
complaining of the evils experienced from the 
unrestricted immigration of Chinese subjects to 
this country, and requesting a modification of 
thecompact. Another view of the measure, and 
not by any means the least important, was, that 
the passage of the House bill would necessarily 
release the Chinese Government from further 
obligations under our treaties with it, and that 
we thus jedpardized the lives and property of 
American citizens in China., : 

It was this consideration that impelled Sen- 
ator Matthews to offer his substitute for the 
bill, by. the terms of which the President is re- 
quested to enter into negotiations with the Em- 
peror of China, and endeavor to secure an abro- 
gation of the two objectionable articles in the 
Burlingame treaty, and if consent to such abro- 
gation cannot be obtained by Jan. 1, 1880, 
then the President is to inform Congress of our 
withdrawal from the entire treaty. Mr. 
Conkling subsequently submitted - another 
substitute for the bill, somewhat  simi- 
jar in its main © provisions to that 
of Mr. Matthews, the principal difference being 
that it directs, in positive terms, the termina- 
tion of the treaty on Jan. 1, 1580, in the 
event of the refusal of the Chinese Govyern- 
ment to modify those portions permitting un- 
restricted immigration. Mr. Matthews then 
withdrew his substitue. There are, therefore, 
two propositions now pending before the Sen- 


an end to Chinese. immigration, and second, 
Mr. Conkling’ proposition, which is described 
above, 

The day was almost entirely occupied with 
speeches from the advocates of prohibiting fut- 
ther immigration from China. Senator Blsine- 
was the first speaker. He began by launching 
at once into the subject, his opening remarks 
being an assault upon the argument made yes- 
terday by Senator Matthews against the bill, 
Mr, Matthews, he said, had read the declara- 
tion contained in the first clause of article five 
of the Burlingame trea‘y that ‘‘the inherent 
and inalienable right of man to change his 
home and allegiance” is recognized by the con- 
tracting parties, but he bad failed to read 
the agreement in the sanmte article based 
upon the declaratioh quoted, It is stipulated 
in article five of ‘the treaty that the United 


States and China ‘agree to pass laws making 
it a penal offense for citizens of the United 
States or Chinese subjects to take Chinese sub- 
jects either to the United States or to any other 
foreign country, or for Chinese subjects or 
citizens of the United States to take citizens of 
the United States to China or to any other 
foreign country, without their free and volun- 
tary consent respectively.” This clause of the 
treaty, Mr. Slaine argued, had been persist- 
ently violated ever since it was negotiated, No 
immigrants had been received from China 
in the sense that immigrants had ‘been re- 
ceived from Europe. he Chinese were 
brought here as serfs, against their will, 
and many of .them were brought for 
immoral purposes. He dwelt at considerable 
length on this alleged violation of the Burlin- 
game treaty; but failed to show that China had 
in fact violated it. He assumed that the cox- 
tracting nations are bound to prevent the tak- 

ing of citizens, from the respective countries 

witbout their free and voluntary consent, when. 

in. fact, the treaty simply provides that each 

will pass laws making it a ere offense to take 

citizens from their respective countries against 

their will. Mr. Blaine seemed to forget that |: 


P 
with the bold allegation that the Six Chinese 
Commercial Companies'in San Francisco were 
officially connected with the Chinése Govern- 
ment, and, turning. to Mr. Matthews, he 
asked: “‘What would you do if . England 
should locate six commercial companies in 
New-York to bring here the worst classes of her 
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ate—first, the House bill, which virtually puts |, 
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good name of this Geveemand 
we should pause. Mr, Hamlin at this juncture 
showed ber es cA Waiches of sea 
caused, no doubt, onged session, 
complained that the friends of the bill were 
poems the measure toa vote with indecent 
aste; that they had monopolized the entire 
time of the Senate since the discussion began, 


Pa 
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may\possibly secure the passage 

tute. After this bill is disposed of, the Post 
Office Appropriation bill will be called up, al- 
though the supporters.of the Internal Revenue 
bill have given notice that they will antagonize 
it and ask priority for the latter measure. 

A noticeable incident of to-day’s session of 
the Senate was the fact that Senator Bruce, a 
colored man, presidéd. It was a remarkable 
spectacle to see s representative of a lately 
despised and enslaved race ing over the 
Senate of the United States, while the claims 
of another race to legal equality and treaty 
rights were being discussed. 


—— rr 
THE REBEL CLAIMS QUESTION. 

A SPICY DEBATE IN THE HOUSE, IN WHICH 
GEN. BUTLER TAKES AN ACTIVE PART. 
Wasnineton, Feb. 14.—During the con- 

sideration of the private calendar to-day, the 

Southern claims question was again brought 

forward, and, as usual, led toa spicy debate. 

A Dill was taken up to pay a small claim for 

damages growing out of the rebellion, upon 

which Gen. Butler made a speech advocating 
the payment of three classes of claims, name- 
ly, those for cotton seized in the prizes 
and which were turned into the Tréas- 
ury; claims for money expended by the 

States in furnishing men and equipments, and 

claims for losses sustained by eleemosynary in- 

stitutions. He thought there would never be fall 


accord between the sections until all these war 
claims were disposed of. He thought it was 
magnanimous in Southern men to vote for the 
payment of claims to men of the South who 
claimed to be loyal to the Federal Government 
during the rebellion, but -he had. not much 
faith in the loyalty of such claim- 
ants, If all the southern. Democrats 
were loyal, he could * not understand 
where all the Confederate soldiers came from 
who confronted the Union Army. He thought 
such claims should be rejected, and that South- 
ern men should refuse to advocate the payment 
of claims of men of their section who were 
against them during the rebellion. Mr. Keifer, 
of Ohio, defended the Southern loyalists; and 
criticised Mr. Butler for his eulogy of Confed- 
erate soldiers at the expense of those Southern 
men who remained true to the Government. 
He thought Gen. Butler was almost 
penpated to pay pensions to wounded Con- 
ederate soldiers. Gen. Butler replied 
that it would be as reasonable to sion a 
maimed Confedergte, who had fought for his 
convictions, as to put a Confederate who had 
not been wounded into the Cabinet of a Repub- 
lican President, which retort caused a burst.of 
applausé from the Democratic side. In the 
course of the discussion several Southern mem- 
bers denied that the South expected any.com- 
pensation for losses and damages sustainéd by 


their act of rebellion. They had staked every- 
thing on the issue and would manfully bear 
their losses. 


ANOTHER DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS. 


THE QUESTION AS TO WHAT POLITICAL LE- 


GISLATION SHALL BE 
STILL UNSETTLED, 
Wasxineton, Feb. 14,—The Democratic 


INSISTED UPON 


Senatorial caucus met again this morning to 
decide what political legislation the Democratic 
Senators would insist upon adding to the appro- 
priation bills, There was very little intetest 
manifested. in the proceedings, and not more 
than one-half of the Democratic Senators were 
present, notwithstanding an effort had been 
made to get a full attendance. 
bury. was the principal speaker. 
in. favor 
tive, Executive, and Judicial Appropria- 
tion bill all of the legislation agreed 


Senator Sauls- 
He . was 
Legisla- 


of adding to the 


oint caucus 


to. by the j y 
night, He thought the time: had come for the 
Democrati 


Party to- assert itself, and it. could 


H though 
roma ge care and moderation should be ob- 
in dealin 


i with the questions 


public policy. They were in favor of insisting 
only upon the repeal of the test oath in con- 
ection with the bills. wily ep 


to the machinery for jurors 
Appropriation and in- 
order that the full benefits of 
‘would be realized. 
The hour for the meeting of the Senate hav- 
ing arri the caucus was to 
te action. 








‘| POWERS IN ‘THE INFECTED DIsTRICTS- 
| THE DISEASE NOT INCREASING, = 
‘|. Sr. Pererssure, Feb. 14.—The Oficial 


} mand of all the troops and authorities within 
‘the military cordon. 


| ures tave been adopted for its suppression. 


WITH ABSOLUTE } 


Gazette announces that Gen. Loris Melikoff has 
been invested with absolute powers and com- 


~ Pants, Feb. 14.—The Oficial Jowrnal says: 
“The latest reports of the plague are reassur- 
ing. It has not increased, and energetic meas- 


The French Government have dispatched a 
physician to investigate the disease. The 
reports that the plague has appeared in Tur- 
key fog eying db a no ground for 
4 an no ger ‘for the present 

arrivals from the Black Sea or 
Sea of Azof. Nevertheless, the Minister 
of Commerce has ordered a: quarantine of two 
days at French peers on the Mediterranean 
and in Alge neluding arrivals trom. the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azof, even when pro- 
vided with clean bills of health.” 

Lonpon, Feb. 14.—In the House of Lords to- 
night the Duke of Richmond, Lord. President 
of the Council, said that England had asked 
permission of Russia to send physicians to in- 
v the The vy Council had, 
he said, ample powers to enforce quarantine at 
a minute’s notice, but he did not believe Eng- 
land was in danger. 

Loxpow, Feb. 15.—The Novoe Vi 
pee Se plague has appeared in 

a. ; 


re 


SS ed 
THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 
A DEBATE ON THE IRISH BOROUGH FRAN- 
CHISE QUESTION. 

Loxpon, Feb. 14.—In the House of Com- 
mons to-night. the motion of Mr. Meldon in 
favor of assimilating the Irish borough fran- 
chises to those of England and Scotland was re- 
jected by a vote of 256 to 187. 

Mr. Charles Lewis, (Conservative,) member 
for Londonderry, violently opposed the motion 


in the debate, declaring that it favored the 
maintenance of a system of disorganization 
and disaffection, and would hand over political 

wer to classes subservient to priests and 


ogues. 

Mr. Forster, Lord Hartington, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and Sir Charles Dilke warmly supported 
the motion. 

Mr. Lowther, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and Sir Stafford Northcote admitted that the 
franchise might be revised at the proper time, 
but they objected to perpetual tinkering at the 
Constitution, 


— or 

FRENCH POLITICAL PROBLEMS, 

RUMORS OF THE IMPEACHMENT'OF THE DE 
BROGLIE MINISTRY—-THE PRESS LAW TO 
BE REPEALED. 

Lowpon, Feb. 14.—The Daily News’ Paris 
correspondent, who is a good representative 
of the opinion of the advanced section of the 
Left, says it. isrumored that the report of 
the Committee on the Acts of the Ministry 
of the 16th of May will present 
such a crushing case in favor of impeachment 


that the Ministry will be unable to prevent the 
Chamber of Deputies from voting it. “A.ma- 
jority of the special correspondents of the Lon- 
don papers, however, believe that it will be re- 


jected. : 

VERSAILLES, Feb. Feb. 14,—In the Chamber 
of Deputies to-day Gen. Gresley, Minister of 
War, ed that he would enforce the decree 
of 1795, making the Marseillaise the national 
anthem. The Committee on the Press bill has 
been formed, with M. Emile de Girardin as 
President, The members of the committee 
agree that all existing Press laws should be ab- 
rogated and replaced by a law based on the 
broadest possible principles. 


—— oe 

GERMAN STATE QUESTIONS. 

‘A PARTIAL STAGE OF SIEGE AT BERLIN 
AGAINST THE SOCIALISTS—AN EARLY 
DISSOLUTION OF THE REICHSTAG EX- 
PECTED. 

Berit, Feb. 14.—Count Stolberg, in 
Parliament to-day, presented a declaration that 
a partial state of siege at Berlin Was necessary 
to repress the secret Socialist propaganda and to 
prevent communication between the foreign 
and German Socialists. 

The lower house of the Prussian Diet to-day 
rejected, by a vote.of 179 to 174, the resolu- 


tion moved by the Budget Committee express- 
ing opposition to the purchase of the leading 


wa 

Loew, Peb, 15.—A Berlin dispatch to the 
Post says dissolution of the Reichstag is .ex- 
pected within a month, on account of the oppo- 
sition of the majority to protection. 


THE EASTERN QUESTIONS. 

THE GREEK BOUNDARY NEGOTIATIONS 
BROKEN OFF—RUSSIA’S EVACUATION OF 
TURKEY. 

Lonpox, Feb. 14.—Renter’s dispatch 
from Athens says the Boundary Commission- 
ers on the part of Greece, on Thursday, decid- 
ed to sign a protocol declaring that the ne- 


gotiations had been broken off by the refusal of 
the Turkish Commissioners to proceed on the 
basis of the treaty of Berlin. 
* Lonpon, Feb. 15.—A dispatch to the Times 
Constantinople reports that about 30 
Turkish officers have already gone to.Adrian- 
nople. The first Russian retrogade movement 
on a large scale is fixed for the 18th inst. 


rr 
CURRENT FOREIGN TOPICS. . 
NEW CATHOLIC DIOCESES TO BE CREATED IN 
THE UNITED STATES—RELEASE OF O’KEL- 
LY, THE FENIAN. i 
Lowxpow, Feb. 14.—The Standard’s cor- 
at Rome says: ‘‘A decision las just 
been reached at the Vatican to create certain 
new dioceses in the United States, in conse- 





of Artillery, and the 
ee Venice will con- 
Army Service Corps. There is 
ors at each of the head- 


In 
are 227 Irish, 9 English, and 19 Scoteh. 
in the outs 209" I 597 English, and 11 
Seotch. In the Thirteenth, 291 Irish, 435 English, 
and 25 Scotch. In the two of the Twenty- 


. Feb. 15.—Major-Gens. Crealoek, New- 
digate, and Marshal! have been ordered to the Cape. 


THE DREADED CATTLE DISEASE. 
DISCUSSING PROTECTION IN ENGLAND—NO 
DISEASE IN THIS CITY. 

Lonpon, Feb. 14.—-In the House of Commons 
to-day, Lord George F. Hamilton. Viee-President of 
the Council, in reply to inquiries from Messrs. 
Rathbone, Mundella, and Chaplin, why the 
Counell had ordered the slaughter’ of Ameri- 
can cattle, said tha? some time ago the 
Council was informed of the prevalence of disease 
among cattie in the United States: Among the 
sources of information was a Message of Presi- 
dent Hayess’. Canada was not included in the pro- 
hibition, because there was no disease there. He 
expected that by the 3d of March the necessary ar- 
rangements for slaughtering would be completed at 
Liverpool and elsewhere. 

Ata meeting of thé Liverpool Health Committee 
yesterday, the Town Clerk stated that the recent 
order of the Privy Council would entirely prevent 
shipments of live stock from the United 
States to) Liverpool, because Liverpool was not 


registered under the act as a foreign animals wharf. 
The only Pe so 
Grimsby, Hartlepool, Neweastle, Ply k 
derland. The committee decided to address a letter 
to the Council, calling attention to the 
disastrous effect of the order on the of Liver- 
pool and the population of Lan and York- 
shire, and the hope that nts 
now making by the Liverpool Dock Board might 
a the ib bran yy the = of — to 
né a part eo port o verpool where foreign 
animals may be landed. 


Sanitary Baperinttaden’ Raymond, of the Board 
of Health, said yesterday that he did not know of a 
single case of pleuro-pneumonia among the cows in 
this city. The only cow suffering from the disease 
was killed two weeks ago. Gen. Patrick, who has been 
vested with extraordinarv powers by the Governor, 
in reference to the stamping out of plearo-pneu- 
monia among cows, ia in this city, and has his 
head-quarters with the Health Bureau. So far the 
disease has been confined to = comparative small 
strip on Long Island and the Southern part of West- 
chester County. 











THE MUTUAL \LIFE’S NEW PLAN, ¢ 





MEASURES TAKEN BY BOSTON POLICY- 
HOLDERS AGAINST THE PROPOSED RE- 
BATE. - 

Boston, Feb. 14.—A meeting of protesting 
policy-holders, representing about $2,000,000 of in- 
surance, was held at Young’s Hotel this afternoon 
to discuss the rebate plan of the Mutual Life In- 
(surance Cumpany. The meeting was ad- 
2 by. several policy-holders, and much 

ormation was elicited from several insurance 
experts who were present, It was voted to appoint 

& permanent committee to take the whole subject of 

opposing the rebate plan under consideration, and 


to take such steps in co-operation with policy-ho]d- 
ers’ committees of other cities —" eemed 


sary, endeavors 
to have such a one adopted as will help the business 
of the Mutual Life Company, without im in- 
terests in other com ; and that to this end 
such friendly communication be had with officers of 
other co nies as may be yt lish the 
desired object and prevent the introduction into life 
insurance of a ruinous system of competition by eut- 
ea could not fail to result disas- 
trously to 


THOMAS DUNN WANTS TO TESTIFY. 


_—_so, : 
GOING TO WASHINGTON TO TELL: WHAT HE 
KNOWS ABOUT THE CIPHER TELEGRAMS. 
Boston, Feb. 14.—Thomas Dunn, the Con- 
troller of South Carolina during Gov. Chamberlain's 
Administration, and one of the five members of the 











4A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE ASSOCIATION AND 


ITS TENETS— HOW THE MOVEMENT 
AGAINST ; IT. WAS } STARTED—ADDRESSES 
AT THE MEETING‘ YESTERDAY—A COM- 
MITTEE APPOINTED TO TAKE FURTHER 


. ~ STEPS. 

3 Synacuss, Feb, 14.—Bishop -Huntington, of 
the Diceese of C@ntral New-York, determined, a few. 
weeks ago, to take measures to break up the Oneida’ 
Community, which, for more than a generation, bas 
prospered in Central New-York. He held long abd 


every city in the State, and responses were at once re~- 
ceived promising cordial aid and co-operation. After 
consultation it was decided to hold a meeting in the 
Syracuse University to-day, and leading men from 
all parts of the State were invited to be present. 
The t decision of the Supreme Court of the 
U States establishing the eonstitutionality ot 
the laws against Utah polygamy gave heart to the 
movement to eradicate the community. + 

The Oneida Community settled in the town of 
Lennox, Madison County, a few miles distant from 
Oneida. The estate of the community embraced 
about 600 acres, and is a mile in length. The Mid 
land Railroad runs through the tract, and- passem 
gers ride in full view of the buildings. of the ass 
ciation, The community was started 27 years aga 
by John Humphrey Noyes, who was a graduate of 
Dartmouth and Yale Theological School, 
He was licensed td preach by the New-Haven Asso 
ciation, coming out ag a Perfectionist in 1834. 
Noyes was excommunicated. He grew bold in em 
forcing his views, and was arrested in Putney, Vt., 
on a charge of adultery. He went to Oneida, and, 
sammoning around him a band that sympathized 
with his views, he founded the Oneida Community. 
The community prospered, and to-day numbers 
about. 500 members, while its possessions amount to 
millions, The buildings consist of a stately man- 
sion of’ brick, with a mansard roof; a trap shop, 
where the best rat-traps in America are made; a 
silk factory, and “ Willow Place.” Themen in the 
communty dress as they please, but the women have 
adapted. the Bloomer costume. They are very. 
plainly attired, and present a haggard and careworn 
appearance. ‘“‘ Willow Place” is inhabited by an’ 
offshoot of the parent stock, and has 19 inhabitants, 

The communists do not call, themselves ‘‘Free- 
lovers,” but term their social system ‘*Bible Com- 
munism” or “complex marriage.” They hold to 
freedom of love only within their own families.) 
Free love with them does not mean freedom to love: 
to-day and leave to-morrow ; nor freedom to take a} 
woman’s person and keep their property to them-| 
selves. The community is a family, as distinctly 
bounded and separated from promiscuous society 
as ordinary Rouseholds. The tie that binds them) 
together is as permanent as that of marriage, for it’ 
is their religion. They receive no new members| 
who do not give heart and hand tothe family inter- 
est for life and forever. The children born are given: 
to ola women to rear. Maternal and family ties aro, 
wholly unknown to them. The business of the com- 
munity is admirably conducted. Their products are, 
the best in the country, and find a ready market.| 
Thus far the community has existed without legal 
interference. The members are peaceful, and live in| 
utter ignoranee of the outer world, éxcept as they’ 
shrewdly form business relations with it. 

The meeting was called to order at 2:30 P. M. by 
Chancellor Haven, and Bishop Huntington was 
elected Chairman. Bishop Peck offered prayer. after 
which the Chairman called on Prof. Mears to state 

D sis ng och nnd an his possession in regard to the 

Prof. Mears alluded to the first action, taken some 
time ago by the Synod of which he wasa member, 
Ths yormpunsut ne aie by the Sate ope 
Association, In harmony with the action of the. 


Synod. Some time after, the speaker 
action taken by I 


Zo. heir action was substantially the pn ib as! 
that of hisown body. The Methodists having no 
State , their action was by local bodies. 
Ree eee hold a conference with all 
persons s 

Prof. Mears then gave a brief sketch of the rise 
and the community. The movement 
Was by Noyes, a graduate of.s college. He 
based his on the second chapter of Acts, 
where it ia stated that the carly Oh ans had their 
possessions incommon. But Noyes diverged from 
the Scriptural view by holding a community of per- 
sons as well as of Noyes in college was a 
bright student, and promised to a useful 
maa. His. Communistic movement was, start- 
ed at Poultney, Vt, in 1847. The’ people 
rose t it, and Noyes was “obliged, 
to flee. He came to this partof the country about 
30 years ago. **I maysay,” said Prof, Mears, ‘that, 
these ate good citizens, orderly and cleanly 
inthe manner in which they conduct their home.| 
A similar community was started at Wallingford,; 
Conn., but it has failed.. It did not contain the ele- 
ments of success that the Oneida Community con- 
tains. Inthe Oneida Community men and women 
live together ina sort of a concu ce. No woman 
hasa husband of her own and no man has a wile 
of his own. me 2 declate that they, . live 
the resurrection oe, in whieh they ‘neither 
marry nor are given in marriage.’ They are not ai- 
lo the right of choice. If they violate this rule 
and show any particular attachment for one another, 
they are criticised for so doing. Noyes has great in- 

ce among Their institution is the out- 
growth of vile passion. A person going through the 
community sees nothing there to offend. All is se- 
eret. Our students who visit the place say that the 
men look ly well, but that the women have a 
dejected look; and how sueh women can be the 
mothers of an excellent stock of men is one of the 
problems which the students discuss. Three or fonr 
years ago a community was started fa the 
north-eastern part of this State. The Oneida Com- 
munity has its location ih the very centre of the 
State. I did not know but that we were to have the 
State clothed with these communities. That. north- 
ern community, however, has been sold out. What- 
ever can be done oun to be done in New-York, as 
it was in Vermont, for the sake of the mortils of the 
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AMUSEMENTS Manistee EVENING. 


WALLACK'S THEATRE —Ovas. Matinée, 
UNION-SQUARE.—Banxenr’s Davourer. Matinée. 
PARK THEATRE,—Vicrras—Soion Suiwore, Matinée 
STANDA THEATRE.—H, M. 8 Preavore: Matinée. 
FIFTH-AV. THEATRB.—H. M. 8. Preavorn Matinée. 
» LYCEUM THEATRE,—_H. M. S&S Potavonrs. Matinée. 
NIBLO'S GARDEN.~-H. M. & Porarors. Matinée. 
BROADWAY THEATRE.—Oruxtz0. Matinée. 
BOOTH'S THEAT RE.—Anat-nA-Poaux. Matinée, 
ISTEINWAY HAJ.L.—At 2—Concurt. 
‘THEATRE OOViIQUE.—Vanmry. Matinée. 
‘THRE AQUARITJM.—Afternoon and Evening. 
SEVENTH REGIMENT ARMORY.—Oonorrr. 
BAN FRANC ISCO TRELS.—Muvereeisy. Matinée. 
NATIONAL, AGAD OF DESIGN.— Warer-Co.ors, 
AMERICAN MUSEU M.—Ovrtosrrms. Matinée, - 
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Whe Signal Service Bureau report indicates 
[for to-day, in this region, clear or fair weather, 
a slight fall, followed by slowly rising tempera- 
ture, north-west to south-west winds, possibly 
shifting to southerly, and rising, followed by 
slowly falling, barometer. 


LS 

Day ana!evening sessions of the House 
Yesterday*were spent in unprofitable de- 
bate, and¢the probability of having the 
close of the session marked by confusion 
and disorder was still further assured. ‘The 
most remarkable incident of the after-: 
noon session was the declaration of 
Gen. BUTLER in favor of pensioning Con- 
federate soldiers. After the United States 
Government had assumed all the State 
debts incurred for raising and recruiting 
troops, he thought an end should bemade 
of all claims arising ont of the war, 
except “the claims of maimed and dis- 
tabled ; soldiers,” and- when that was 
done. he expected that the ‘feeling 
of brotherhood would prompt the taking 
into the charge of the Government of the 
maimed and disabled soldiers of the South- 
ern) Army, “remembering their courage, 
their steadfastness, and their gallantry, 
and forgetting the mistaken judgment 
which made them fight upon the side they 
did.” Gen, Burtep does not think that. 
the country is quite ready for this, 
‘buat he does believe that when all 
causes of difference have been withdrawn, 
nobody from the North will object to a Con- 
federate'being in the Cabinet any more than 
to the humanity which dictates the pension- 
ing of Confederate soldiers. About that 
time, also, Gen. BuTiER will probably be 
approaching the close of his term as Dem- 
ocsratic Governor of Massachusetts, and 
will be the favorite candidate for the Demo- 
eratic nomination for President. 

—_—_——— 

Mr. Keiizy, of Pennsylvania, tetunes to 
‘be comforted. He takes as mournfal a 
view as ever of the condition of the coun- 
try. We are on the verge of the ruin 
which he has been prophesying for the 


prowagion in fact. What we al have 
. is “equivalency,” and we only ha ve that 


" Mbecause United States notes are pat soat 


. for Customs dues. We are still threatened 


Boomer ation of the Legal-tender act, and | 
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ont. ii , thus: 
we adopt this method of terminating the 
treaty; and, second, is it desirable to 
exclude Chinese immigration from this 
country? This is putting the cart 
before the horse. When we have 
decided whether it is desirable to exelude 


may be worth while to consider in what 
thanner the treaty shall beterminated. The 
bill was amended, finally, so as to authorize 
the President to notify the Chinese Govern- 
ment, on its passage, that the so-called 
Burlingame treaty is hereby abrogated. 
Senator Conxktine developed some hostility 
to the bill, and talked of treating the ques- 
tion “according to the manners prevalent 
in . civilized nations.” A final yote on the. 
whole measure is to be taken in the Senate 
to-day. | 


—————_—_—— 

The three members of the Assembly Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, to whom has 
been intrusted the task of finding out the 
proportion of State and local taxes paid by 
‘corporations, should be able to present a 
very interesting report. For years, the 
influence of railroad and other corpora- 
tions on. the Legislature has been 
powerful enough to enable them to 
defeat all. efforts to compel them 
to bear their ‘just .. proportion of 
public burdens. The contradictions and ab- 
surdities of our tax laws have also been 
turned to profitable account by corporate 
holders of taxable property, as well as by 
men whose wealth is represented by the se- 
curities of such corporations. When a mil- 
lionairelike Mr: WiLLIam H. VANDERBILT can 
escape the payment of personal taxes with- 
out imposing any strain on his conscience, 
it is obvious that the entire relations be- 
tween the State and its subordinate Gov- 
ernments and the great corporations which 
have grown rich on public franchises, stand 
urgently m need of readjustment. The 
Sub-committee of Ways and Means ought 
to be able to make some important con- 
tributions toward that end. 


THE CONTENDING FORCES. 

' "The Democratic programme, so far as it 
‘may be affected by the action of the Sena- 
torial caucus; is still-in doubt, with the 
probabilities not in favor of the extremists. 
Revolutionary methods cannot long survive 
discussion, and when the authors of. the 
,plan for obtaining an extra session by tack- 
ing violent measures to an appropriation 
‘pill, submitted.to delay, they lost their 
chance. There might have been hope for 


‘them had they conimitted the Democratic 


Party in the Senate, in advance of the pre- 
sentation of the plan to the House; but 


‘having ‘been unable to earry the point 


with. the pressure afforded by a 
great surprise, their failure seems cer- 
tain. The opposition developed on Thurs- 
day gained strength yesterday, and 
according to present reports it will prove 
victorious. “Repeal of so much of the law 
as prescribes a jurors’ test oath may be 
effected without difficulty, because with the 
coneurrence of the majority of Republi- 
cans. The-Federal Election law, however, 
cannot be disposed of inthe same easy way, 
and sufficient common sense remains in the 
Democratic Party to adapt the policy to 
the fact. Mr. Taurmay, therefore, has 
once more degraded himself to no purpose. 
His surrender to the Greenbackers helped 
neither him nor the cause in Ohio, and this 
surrender to the advocates of disorganizing 
tactics in Congress does not bring him one 
whit nearer the Presidency. Even the 
Southerners are described as deprecating 
the use to which a supposed Southern griev- 
ance ig put by Northern demsgogues. 

One impression is produced by this con- 
test in the Democratic caucus and the con- 
troversy connected with it out of doors, and 
that isnot an<impression favorable to the 
harmony and(suceess of the party. The 
antagonism constantly displayed between 
Messrs. Bayarp and Tuormay is, perhaps, 
in its personal aspect, the result of rivalry 
in pursuit of. higher position. But it has 
more than a personal significance. It repre- 
sents the existence within the party of two 
irreconcilable forces, one or the other of 
which must be overcome before party unity 
can be a reality. Hitherto the conflict has 
been confined to the financial question, and 
has been the expression of diverse opinions 
and tendencies , from which the Republican 
organization is not wholly exempt. The 
issue is not so much personal as sectional, 
and expresses purposes which the lead- 
ers in either party may not be able absolute-, 
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with reference to the merits of a measure 
repealing so much of the Federal Election 
law as interferes with the Demoeratie 
theory. What they condemn is the policy 
of the violent men who propose to make 
the measure a pretext for obstructing the 
machinery of Government, rendering neces- 
sary an extra session, and involving the 


same purpose was manifested by the same 
class of Democrats when the Presidential 
settlement was in its: final stage. They 
would have filibustered then, regardless of 
consequences; they would filibuster now, 
knowing well that the measure they pro- 
fess to have at heart cannot be passed this 
session, but intent upon mischief, with dim 
ideas of personal and partisan advantage. 
The question really at issue between 
Messrs. TavrMan and Bayarp is, then, 
Werhether the Democratic Party shall pass 
under the control of its dangerous element, 
or shall be restrained by the element which 
recognizes its obligations to decency and 
order in the conduct of partisan warfare. 
The determination -of this question con- 
cerns more than the party. Recklessness 
in the pursuit of power betokens reckless- 
ness in its use; and though in the next 
Congress the Democratic. majority will 
neither be so large nor so free from contin- 
gencies as at one time it seemed likely to 
be, none of us can be indifferent to the 
spirit that predominates or the means by 
which it seeks the attainment of its ends. 
‘The success of the present revolutionary 
‘programme in the eaucus, and its applica- 
tion. in both chambers, would be a sorry 
promise of things to come in the next Con- 
gress. The resistance it encounters not 
only gives hope of its abandonment, but 
,reveals the courage and activity of the 
more conservative members of the party. 
We have nothing to do with their motives. 
The service they render extends beyond 
their party. It will have still greater sig- 
nificance and value if events show that the 
South helps to restrain a movement which 
was ptofessedly originated in its interest. 


ARE GREENBACKS NECESSARY? 

What is to be the character of the perma- 
nent paper currency in this country isa 
question, as Taz TEs long ago pointed out, 
which is still unsettled. The fulfillment of 
the Government’s promises to pay having 
been reached, their retention, or increase, 
or withdrawal, is a matter which naturally 
comes next, and will certainly be forced 
into prominence by the inflationists. Per- 
haps the two sorts of paper may remain in use 
together for a term of years yet, but unques- 
tionably the Greenbackers are aggressively 
disposed, and, although returning pros- 
perity will weaken them, they will fight 
persistently to make Government paper the. 
sale représentative currency. Danger from 
that source will end only with the with- 
drawal of Government paper ; hence, it is 
not too soon to begin the consideration of 
the present utility of that form of eur- 
rency and the reasons for retaining it. 
The plea that it is needed so that there 
shall be currency enough will not bear. ex- 
amination, As the first point in inquiry, 
How much is ‘‘enough”? There are now 
$346,681,000 greenbacks and $322,323,- 
000 bank-notes—$669,000,000 of. paper 
money alone, against $300,000,000 (ex- 
actly $290,607,014) of paper and specie 
‘together in 1860. Since then population 
has increased perhaps 50 per cent.; im- 
ports and exports, 30 and 85 per cent,, 
‘with an increase in general prices; the 
same volume per capita as in 1860—if this 
useless comparison is considered a standard 
by anybody—would require $450,000,000 
of all eurrency now. If,'then, $600,000,- 
‘000 of paper alone be assumed as enough 
for the needs of the next ten or twenty 
years, the assumption should be deemed 
fair, although below the present volume ; 
for that sum is nearly three times the paper 
in 1860, is double the total then existing, 
leaves opportunity for coin to any extent, 
and must be considered in connection with 
the fact that (for reasons which do not re- 
quire statement) increase in volume of 
money need not equal that of population, 
wealth, or trade. The bank-notes now ex- 
isting Gonsiderably exceed the total circu- 
lation of 1860, and no increase in prices 
now requires more money; but assuming 
$600,000,000 of paper to be desirable, let 
ted asec anaes einer he had. in bank- 
notes. 
By the present system, that as require 
a basis of $667,000,000 bonds as securi- 


what the Treasury now holds in trust for 
that purpose, On Jan.1 there were $198,- 
700,000 of 4 per cents, and it is probable 
that the process of refunding will continue 
ata rate which would keepin advance of the 


process of substituting bank for Government | 
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ernment bonds as investments, the banks 

do not want them for purposes of circula- 
tion; but the general activity which should 

ereate that sort of need of them by the 
banks would diminish in something like the 
same degree the general demand for them. 

It is also true that the Government 
may not long be able to place bonds at 
4 per cent., so that the refunding process 
may come short of the $833,000,000, and 
even of the remaining $646,000,000 al- 
ready authorized. But when activity has: 
so returned that money can be put to more 

profitable use than to buy long-term bonds 
with it, the same activity which kills their 

sale for general investment may make it 

worth while to take them as the basis of ad- 

ditional bank circulation. Nor can it be 
reasonably declared impracticable for the 

banks to draw from other holders over 

$300,000;000 of bonds, and to obtain 

three-cighths of the totalissues; for, al- 

though no such attempt has yet been made, 
there has been no occasion for making it, 
and—for the same reason, if not-to the same 
extent, that the banks desired the bonds 

for circulation—other holders might be will- 
ing to surrender them. 

The time will come—prtobably within forty 
years—when the withdrawal of Government 
bonds will have proceeded so far as to com- 
pel the finding of some other basis for bank 
circulation, and before that time comes the 
consideration of the subject will be neces- 
sary. What shall be done then, or what 
will be the permanent structure of cireula- 
tion in this ‘country, we do not now 
diseuss. The foregoing aims to show 
merely that the present banking sys- 
tem can run at least thirty years 
| yet before remodeling it becomes on this 
account imperative. If funding continues 

briskly and governments are in general de- 
mand, an increase in currency is not: need- 
ed; if activity in money suspends the re- 
funding demand in general, it may make the 
banks want the bonds for purposes of cir- 
culation; if more circulation is wanted, 
governments are the less wanted by the in- 
vestment marketat large; if the old bonds 
are refunded, the new ones are open to the 
banks; if refunding halts, the old bonds 
exist ali the same. If more circulation is 
needed, it will be profitable for banks .to 
furnish it, and they will dd. so—of this 
there ¢an be no question. There is room 
enough, for some years to come, for the 
banking system as.it. stands to furnish, by 
its own voluntary and gataral expansion, 
all the paper which is needed, were the 
greenbacks gradually got out. of the way, 
and that bonds enough can be got for the 
purpose. It follows that the retention of 
the greenbacks for the sake of keeping the 
circulation full is utterly. without excuse, 
and that some other justification for. that 
retention must be sought. 

ee 
THE BRIAREUS OF NATIONS. 

The wide-spread relations of the British 
Government, as shown in the leading events 
of the time, are suggestive of reflections on 
one of the most wonderful phenomena in 
the history of the world. A_ hostile out- 
break between native . tribes and white set- 
tlers in South Africa sends a thrill to the 
far-off heart of the Empire to which those 
settlers owe allegiance and sets in motion 
its vast military power. Political troubles 
in Australia at once pring in question the 
colonial relations of that continent of the 
southern seas with the little island to which 
itis bound .by chords of loyal subjection. 
The security of the frontier of the vast 
domain of India occasions more-solicitude 
in London than any question affecting the 
immediate concerns of its.own population. 
A grafted scion of the royal house is sent 
over to represent its authority in Canada 
and is welcomed as:in some sort her natural 
ruler. . The interests of the British Empire 
which exercise the powers of statesman- 
ship’ and draw most heavily upon the re- 
sources of the nation are no longer con~ 
fined to, or even closely connected with, the 
island of Great Britain. They range around 


that has come about since SHAKESPEARE 
wrote of 

* This royal throne of kines, this seeptred isle, 

This fortress built by nature for herself 
Against infection and the hand of war, 
This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
England, bound in with the triumphant ses, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 

- Of watery Neptune,” , 

-, England is‘no longer “ bound in with the 
triumphant sea,” and is no longer a fortress 
against infection or the hand of war, for 
they are liable to strike her in any quarter 
of the globe. ‘The race that was so proud 
‘ofits ‘‘seeptred isle” three centuries ago 
has lestned that it was then: in its cradle, 
and not in the fortress of its manhood, al- 
beita Hereules in its infancy that could 





energy and enterprise have carried it over | 
all lands and eee Beene BI. 


peabre rede  ye dominion, in defiance 
of the claims of aboriginal 





Me 1 tt foreatalied 
t ati it foreatalled ¢ wi em 
pert Wald. On wage ders 


ont 
a, 


the globe. Marvelous indeed is the change | 


strangle the serpents that attacked it. Its. 


occupants, “and ie 
ra heen ashe 43 rat ar it Froese | - 


‘Hereules at the ‘gateway of the Mediterra- 
‘keys that open a 
passage heen the other end of that great 
highway of the nations into the East, where 
her largest possessions lie, A wandering 
vessel that lands _ ata little island in the 
South Pacific finds there a small but reso- 
lute colony devoted/in its loyalty to Great 
Britain, whose shores its people have never 
seen, and whose greatness they know only 
as a tradition which they cherish with 
pride. © 
Is the process of English encroachment 
over the face of the earth to go on without 
limit, and the coming explorations of the 
African continent to lead to conquest and 
possession, as similar movements have in- 
variably resulted heretofore? Can _ this 
vast and scattered domain, whatever meas- 
ure of self-management may be conceded 
to fully-developed colonies, be indefinitely 
held together by chords of loyalty centring 
iu:the British throne, and forever draw 
upon the energies and resources of the 
e Government, whenever any part of it 
may get into difficulty or be subject to men- 
ace? And, if so, whatis to be the effect 
on the souree of power and the fountain of 
supplies? There is an ominous coincidence 
between colonial agitations and difficulties 
athome. For a long period the colonies 
grew and developed with comparative quiet, 
and the nation at ‘home was absorbed in 
adding to its wealth. It seemed as though 
the vast possessions of the Empire were no 
trouble or embarrassment. They took care 
of themselves, and the mother nation de- 
voted her attention mainly to home affairs. 
But latterly the imperial power has been 
bronght into exercise throughout the Em- 
pire, and may have occasion for exertion 
Y hereafter that will put it to test. At the 
} same moment, there is a check on the pro- 
cess of accumulating wealth. Great Britain 
is enormously rich, and her people are cry- 
ing out in destitution. Asa nation she has 
unlimited resources ; as a people she is in 
the anguish of distress. That vast machin- 
ery of industrial production has turned out 
wealth which has been accamulated for gen- 
erations, but it is so unequally distributed 
that the least slacking of its velocity thrusts 
out thousands of workmen into idleness and 
want. Should the causes of industrial de- 
pression be permanent in their operation, 
and. should the drain upon the resources 
and upon the attention of the Government 
for the care of the enormous domain that 
lies beyond that. girdle ofthe silver. sea 
continue and increase, would not the strain 
become irresistible upon the bonds that hold 
together the separate parts of the Empire, 
and England have to let go her colonies and 
save herself ? 


DECOY SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Subscriptions to religious and benevolent 
undertakings have given rise to a number of 
legal decisions. These engagements are in 
most respects treated as contracts. Thus, there 
must be a’ consideration for the promise, else 
the subscriber is not bound to pay. In the case 
of subscribing to a bank or railroad, one can 
easily see what is the considerationa—it is the 
shares of stock which are to be issued to the 
subseriber. The.case of subscribing to pay off 
a church-debt, or to build a college, endow a 
Professorship, or establish s hospital, is not so 
clear, for here no pecuniary return to the sub- 
sctiber is anticipated. Accordingly, some- 
times, where the subscription was a mere bald 
promise by one individual to pay» sum toward 
a benevolent purpose, the courts have held he 
might change his mind if he pleased ; he could 
not be compelled to pay. But if a number of 
persons unite in a subscription, the engagement 
of each is supported by the promises of the 
others, and allare bound. Or if the subserip- 
tion is toward the expenses of something to be 
done, to build a church, for instance, and the 
Trustees build it; their trouble and expense be- 
come a consideration. And thus, in various 
ways, subscriptions, as. ordinarily made 
in ‘practice, regarded by the courts 
as obligatory contracts, not as mere promises. 
In one case, the agent of Trustees of a college 
seeking to raise money promised that if Mr. So 
and So would give, the college would thereafter 
“hold itsdoorsopenupon all moral subjects,” and 
this promise was decided to be a sufficient con- 
sideration to support a note which Mr. So and So 
gave toward the fund. The sgbscription paper 
ought, like any other contract, to contain the 
terms of the engagement, clearly expressed, and 
especially if there are any conditions, they 
ought to be stated. It is not unlawful to sub- 
scribe upon a condition thatan amount named 
shall be raised, but where this is‘ the under- 
standing, the paper should diselose it; many 
cases in the courts have.gone against the sub- 
seriber where he sought to prove a private un- 
derstanding or an oral condition. 3, 

The device of ‘‘ decoy subscriptions” —where 
a man puts down his name for $5,000 or $10,- 
000, upon a private understanding that he is 
not to becalled upon to pay it, he only signing jn 
the that his example and influence 
will induce ‘others to do likewise—has several 
times come up in the courts. Sometimes the 
canvassers for names forget all about the pri- 
vate understanding, and sue the generous man 
whose name heads the list, and he defends on 


the ground that he was only » decoy. The drift; the 


of pasqy asta ohana aes 
‘ted, for it isa fraud on all subsequent signers. 
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cannot be ont of order to cite fictitious authori- 
ties, and the caseof Mudflint, as reported in War- 
ren’s ‘Ten Thousanda Year,” may be mentioned 
as illustrating how « clerical canvasser may 
fare upon decoy subscriptions, if they are 
brought into the courts. Rev. Smirk Mudfint, 
having been castinto jail for seditious or libelous 
lectures, bethought himself of a subscription 
among friends of free speech to help to pay his 
fine. He drew up & paper, commencing with 
fictitious names, for £200, £150, and £100, 
and then introduced, with the latter's consent, 
a decoy subscription from a well-known and 
wealthy sympathizer of. the neighborhood, Sir 
Harkaway Rotgut Wildfire, Bart.. Thus started, 
the paper was. published in the news- 
papers, and circulated for additional signa- 
tures, They gave it a’ gomewhat tadpole ap- 
pearance, tapering rapidly down through single 
pounds and shillings to mere pence. and 
amourting in allto only £3. Brought into the In- 
solvent Debtors’ Court, and seeking a discharge, 
the reverend Mudflint was pressingly asked to 
account for the £653 which by the subscrip- 
tion paper he appeared to have received. He 
explained that £3 was the total real’ subscrip- 
tion ; the others were decoys. Challenged to 
to prove this, he summoned Sir Harkaway Rot- 
gut Wildfire, whom heconfidently asked whether, 
forall his name appeared in the subscription 
list, he had ever given one farthing of the 
£50 there mentioned. Sir Harkaway, having 
an eye solely to his own credit, first said that 
he was notin the habit of allowing his name 
to appear in such lists without having actually 
paid the sum named; then he swore he thought 
he must have paid it; then that he had very 
little doubt. on the subject; then that he had 
no doubt at all; and, finally, that he recollected 
the circumstances distinctly. On this com- 
plete corroboration of the roguery of Mudflint, 
‘he was reprimanded severely and remanded in- 
definitely, the whole court believing that he 
had appropriated to his own use every farthing 
of the £650. \ 
—_—_———— 

Lord Lorne’s speech at the opening of 
the Canadian Parhament is as barren of 
suggestion as the royal speeches, on which 
it is modeled, usually are.. Following the 

\announcement of the inadequacy of the 
revenues of the Dominion to meet expendi- 
tures, the Governor-General suggests 
that financial improvement may. be 
reached ‘‘ by the readjustment of the tariff 
with the view of increasing the revenue 
and at the same time of developing and 
encouraging the various industries of Can- 
ada.” Among the drawbacks of. Lord 
LOERNE’s borrowed royalty, one would ima- 
gine that not the least wonbie the irksome 
necessity imposed on a British Liberal, of 
formally recommending the protectionist 

liey of Canadian Tories. The only other 
feppatiat announcement of the speech is 
that which relates to a proposal for adding 
to the functions of Soversencns that of a 
life insurance company. Government sav- 
ings banks are abate an established insti- 
tution in Canada, and a similar experiment 
in the conduct of life insurance business 
would at least be interesting, whether pro- 
fitable and beneficent or not. 

s atetetienteeieinemtnetinatcceae! 
AMUSEMENTS. 
—_—_—>—_—_— 
THE VOCAL UNION CONCERT. 

Thesecond concert of this; the second, season of 
the Voeal Union at Chickering Hall last evening was 
a gratifying success. The hall was completely filled 
by an audience of brilliant appearance, and the pro- 
gramme was rendered with a faithfulness and mu- 
sical excellence which entitle the Union to the 
highest praise. The society, which numbers some 
60 voices, is under the leadership of Mr. E. J. Fitz- 
hugh. They show evidences of good work, and 
in general sang with taste and expression, 
their . best performances being with the full 
chorus. The male-voice songs, tlough re- 
ceived with much favor, were the least 
meritorious parts of the programme, the first tenors 
seeming inclined to leave their high notes as soon as 
they reached them, and the effectiveness of the 
whole being marred bythe lack of repose and finish 
which only t and prolonged practice can 
give. The female voices gave a very excellent per- 
formance of Sehuberth’s ‘‘ Twenty-third Psalm,” the 
strength and beauty of the contralto voices being 
particularly uoticeable. Mrs. Imogene Brown 
sang, with the chorus, Mendelssohn's \ motett, 
“Hear My Prayer,” and in the  beauti- 
fal finale, “0, for the Wings of a Dove,” 
was éffective, and deserved the liberal applause she 
reesived. The chorus was specially good in their 
part of this work, and were under excellent control 
by the conductor, Mrs. Brown subsequently sanz a 
ballad by Roeekel, aud was recalied. 

Miss Emile Winant, contralto, who has sung but a 
few times this season, achieved something of a tri- 
umph, as she well deserved, in a romanza by Gounod 
and a ballad by Pease. There is no doubt about the 
brilliant futare this yonng lady may enjoy. She 
has -a genuine contralto voiee, which. is 
powerful, rich, and sympathetic, and. de- 
spite. something of nervousness, she  deliv- 
ers it with expression and good taste. Itis re- 
markably even in the different registers, and she 
takes her highest and lowest notes without apparent 
strain or any evidence that the tones are not per- 
feetly natural to her. In response to her first encore 
in the Gounod romanza, she sang Blumenthal’s 
“Sallor’s Farewell.” She was again recalled after 
Pease's ballad, “Just as of Old,” and sang a song by 
Molloy. Neither of. these latter selections was 
worthy of her powers, but she gave them effectively. 
Mr. Agramonte was the accompanist for the society 
and the soloists, and accomplished his difficuls task 
with his usual musical ability. The concert was a 
highly enjoyable entertainment, and was received 
with much favor. 

Tee a 
GENERAL MENTION. 


The closing representations of “H. M. S.,: 


dor me at the Lycoum Theatre, may be witnessed 
tm Bas Banker's Daughter” is announced as 
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es of “‘ Arrah-na-Pogue” 
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piper E. AXDERSON’S FALSE TALES 4 


SENATOR MATTHEWS’ SWORN DENIALS BEFORE 
THE SENATE INVESTIGATING COM ‘ 
WasmineTon, Feb. 14.—The Select. Com — re 

mittee of the Senate, appginted at the instanee of 

Senator Matthews, have made public the testimony — 

given by that gentleman a few days ago in 

to the statements of James E. Anderson. Me. 

Matthews said that, with a view to enabling a2, 

mittee to understand his relation to the whole a1 ‘ 

and also as a necessary preliminary to any 
ment he might have to make in reference to Ander 
son's testimony, it would be necessary for him te ae 
make a statement in respect to the visithe madete 

New-Orleans in November, 1876. In answet to. 

question as to ‘‘ what connection he had with any 

real or pretended frauds, or other wrong committed 

im the conduct and returns of the election in boule 

jana in 1876,” he said it was apparent that th 

was no place for any such con n, forhe wasnos 

present ee Sate te Oe ee i 

anything the sort was 

knew i ll in reference to 

He was quite sure, so far as he could be sute of 

ome of the kind; that he did not see Anderson 

ing his stay im New-Orleans. The first time he 
Anderson was on the 23d of March, 1877. 
alluded to several sub with Anders 


son, the latter having sought him, and he el 
-_ ihatically Anderson’s statements. that he 
ie any promises to use his influence or otherwise 





take any steps to influence the nomination of s “3 
pocad ve Poon 


body as Collector of .Customs at .N 4 
These statements were pure fabrications. ‘The Sen- 
ator sgid he never heard of the so-called 

letter until it beeame a matter of rey. 
throngh the newspapers. In none o 

did Anderson in any manner hint. or ae any 
timate, that he had been a — to or aba 
misdemeanors im resnect to 


said or suggested a. Othe contra 
trary —— to his mind. 
Senator Edmunds asked: “I understand San 7 
mean, then, in the statement which you pont 
that whatever interest you took in the affair, 
whatever you did or said about Anderson's 
place, or anybody else getting’s place was 
under any impression that you were. 
ing him on acount of any 
or misdeed that he had done or knew: of, but! hag tee ; 
count of his having made you believe that he 
done the honest and regular work that members 
all political parties who are honest feel that. 
have aright todo?” A.—That od oncaiien Rneeiiie 
that it was kr fpr don wind cen - 
on the which he made the "he enpaalae aes to 
specially, because the persons to epee he w 
natural 4 look otherwise by reason of their: 
to the inistration, as he ciaimed, hadaleo 
come hostile to him. s 
Senator Matthews, after nin ieaener other 
ments of Anderson concerning himself, said= * 
I desire —s to ty understood are th 
reasons that actuated me continuing the 
spondence with him, and continuing to manilens 
my interest in him afver this conduct on his 
a toward myself, whicn, in respect to oi 
ispateh of June 1, 1877, was 
My first reason was my anxiety—considering his 
appointment, which he had expressed in reference te 
tha treatment he had Pe from others, anid '- 
isappointment in not succeeding, through me, in 
p= what he thought he ongnt to brah > not 
give Lim any excuse in his own mind for believing 
that Dhad not acted in entire good faith in carrying 
out the original expressions of my eomm 
cated to him in my first conversation, to do some 
thing for him. _I had said that to him under the ci 
cumstances which I have stated. I excused his own 
conduct toward myself as, herhaps, natural toa man 
who had an intense desire to accomplish his 
object; who, perhaps; was very needy as Isup- 
‘he was, and .who might suppese that 
mee others whom he had charged, was 
ly giving him words of promise, without seeking 
+ dé cnythinghe make them good, and I was anx- 
isu and sensitive that he shouid have no excuse to 
charge me with any bad faith. My other reason was 
my desire that the papers which were in my custody, . 
under the cireumstances which I have stated, mean 
ing by ‘the aye the Nash agreement. and a the 
Anderson-We agreement, should not be made 
public. I aula that hat T thought it. was best that. 
should not be. I saw no reason for making them 
lie in’reference to any public interest os 
did not belive it would do any good. If could not . 
imagine any good that they moan subserve, with iy 
opinion as to their character, and I did believe 
they might be made the instruments of mischief 
of harm by propagating, and to some extent 
firming, in the popular mind a belief in. what 
lHeved to be a false and injurious seandal in -refer- 
ence to the whole matter to which they and 
the two siuatiieations together induced to tole 
ome with him; up to the point whieh I have de 
scribed, the conduct which 
ifests as displayed by him.” 
The committee decided that the 
eall any witnesses at present, 
here rests. 
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the investigation. 





OBITUARY. 


a * 
SYLVESTRE DE LAOCY, JOURNALIST. ~ 
A dispatch from Paris announces the death 
of M. Sylvestre de Lacy, the eminent journalist and 
member of the Academy. M. De Lacy wasbornia. 
Paris, Oct. 17, 1801, and was the son of thediae 9) 
tinguished Orientalist of the same name. After = 
making a brilliant record as a student at the | | 
Academy of Louis-le-Grand, young De Lacy chose 
the law as his profession, and became as : 
of the Paris Bar. He presently abandoned the law 4 
for journalism, and in 1828 attached himself to 
staff of the Journal des Dédats. Rising rapidly as s big 
journalist, he became the chief political 4 na 
of that mewspaper, and for more than 
years _ furnished over apa ag of its. pe 
eal editorial. After the coup d'état of 
2a of cep een te sina the at. Be Laney 
fours cmisoe m8, ge 
years more. to be the chief sp € 
Elected Librarian ¥ $:y 


. M. De Lacy 
having «Berg a single = i ape On 


Varieties, Moral and Hintoria” eat some ¢ . 
Stanatutl o ichel ae cee me eee 
on © ic. 
ion to the Holy iy Lite,” bys 





NOTES FROM WASHINGTON. 


———. zs 
Wasmiveron, Feb. 14, 1879, 5 
The receipts from internal revenue to-day ~ 
were $262,731 $2, and from Castent $376, 
513 29. 3 
The subscriptions to the 4 per pe 
ee to 1 


The President to-day signed the ec mi 
of Charles K, Graham to be Surcevor of p 
New-York. me: 
"The House Committee on Indian 
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